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The June Class of 


Nineteen hundred toenty-seben 
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announces its Commencement Exercises 
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Excerpt from 


THE MORNING OREGONIAN 
Portland, Oregon 
December 1, 19)6 


PASSING OF LANDMARK: Old Clatsop Home Razed 


Tower of West House Near Seaside 
Long Known to Travelers on Coast; 
Ancient Timbers to Be Used Again 


By Ruby Kelley 
Free Lance Writer 


Wrecking of one of the oldest landmarks in Oregon, one of Clatsop county's 
pioneer homes, was undertaken recently by Harley Bennett and William G.Ramsey, 
who purchased the place and expect to build homes for themselves with the sal- 


vaged lumber. 


The famous old house, situated eight miles north of Seaside on highway 101, 
was built by the noted pioneer, Josiah West, in 1890, consisted of 23 stories, 
and a tower, and contained 1), rooms. Its razing calls to mind interesting 
history and the colorful career of its builder. 


In 1846 lines of demarkation between British and American land in the North- 
west were established, and in 1850 donation land claims were surveyed. In the 
meantime, squatters settled much of the land. 


Harriett Kimbell, later Mrs. John Jewett, whose first husband was killed in 
the Whitman massacre, was taken captive by the Indians and held for a time at 
the Whitman Mission. Later, Mrs. Kimbell, and children, met John Jewett and 
children at a social affair in Linnton, and soon after Mrs. Kimbell became Mrs. 
John Jewett. With 20-dollar gold pieces she had hidden in her belt when cap- 
tured by the Indians, Mrs. Jewett purchased squatters' rights to a large tract 
of land on what is now known as Clatsop Plains. This tract later became the 
Harriett and John Jewett donation land claim. The patent for the land claim 
was signed by Andrew Johnson, then president of the United States. This claim 
contained 2000 acres and extended from Cullaby Lake on the east to the Pacific 
Ocean on the west, and a mile and a half north and south. 


John and Harriett Jewett later sold the property to their sons, Byron Kim- 
bell and Thomas Jewett, who in turn sold it to Josiah West in 1872, for the sum 
of $3000. West was advised against the purchase of this land as it was said to 
be worn out by the squatters to such an extent that it "wouldn't even sprout a 


pea." 


West was born in New York in 1831 and came west on horseback in 1852. Mrs. 
West, formerly Lamira Harrison, came west in 186 in a covered wagun via he 
Barlow trail, when two years of age. They were married in Washington county, 
and after farming for a time in Washington, near Spokane, they came to Clatsop 


Plains in 1873. 


es 


SHIP: Beached Conveniently 
To Furnish Foundation 


In a house situated on the site of the one built by West, six of their 
nine children were born. When West decided to build in 1890, a ship, the 
Carnesmoore, was beached. It wasloaded with barrels of cement which had 
hardened. ‘These West used as foundation blocks. They were set upon mud 
sills sunk five or six feet in the ground., then more sills were placed 
upon the barrels to form a strong foundation for the house, which West said, 
would take an acre and a half with it if it was blown over in a sou'wester. 
The sills were hand-hewn of redwood and cedar, and square nails were used in 
the structure. The tower rose 20 feet above the main structures 


The West farm was said to be "a beehive of industry," the chief occupa- 
tion being dairying. At one time a crew of nine men milked 90 head of cows 
by hand. West also owned his own cheese factory, situated near his farm house, 
raised purebred stock and bred fine race horses, and was, according to his 
daughter, Mrs. J. S. Johnson, "quite a sport in his younger dayse" He was 
spoken of by some as "King of Clatsop Plains." He began the practice in the 
locality of applying fertilizer to the soil so badly worn out by the squatters. 
At an agricultural meeting held in Astoria, a discussion on the way of exter- 
minating velvet grass was held, and West, who had been cutting it for hay and 
pasturing his stock upon it for years, rose and said: "Gentlemen, I have 
raised nine children on velvet grasse" 


EMPLOYEES : 


Numerous to Keep 
Big Farm Operating 


Throughout the year an average of from four to nine hired men were kept on 
the farm in addition to a number of school boys, with more help during the har- 
vest seasons. West owned a prune orchard near Salem, and each year he took the 
Clatsop Plains boys to harvest his prunes and see the fair at the same time. 


Late in life West planted a cranberry field on his property, and lived to see 
it produce, later selling it to 4. W. Anderson, now one of the leading growers 
of the area. West donated a railroad right-of-way with the condition that a 
flag station always be: maintained at West Station. The original West estate 
has been divided and subdivided into many tracts of various sizes. Many fine 
homes have been built and are being built on the beautiful West lake, which was 
a part of the original estate. Several cranberry bogs were planted in this 
area and it contains McKnight's poultry farm, one of the largest in Clatsop 
County. Several dairy farms are situated here, one being owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
J. 5. Johnson, daughter and son-in-law of Josiah West. West hatchery, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Welch, is doing a thriving business. Recently, a grocery 
store, a cafe, and a garage have been built at an intersection of the old and 


new highway which eliminates West curve. 


-3- 


The West family included: Mary (Mrs. Chris Peterson), deceased; L. G. West 
(deceased); W. J. West of Kimberly, Or; Maud (Mrs. Anson Prescott), Clatsop 
Plains; Daisy (Mrs. P. Fulkerson), Seaside; Rose (Mrs. J. 5S. Johnson), Clatsop 
Plains; T. P. West (deceased); P. H. West, Seaside; and Violet (Mrs. Harold 
See), Clatsop Plains. Mr. West sent each child w school as long as the child 
was willing to attend. To each of his 18 grandchildren, he willed a $1000 
educational fund. Two more have been added to the list since his death in 
1916 (sic). (This date should be 1920--V.K.) 


Copied by Violet West Kaser, daughter of Willis Josiah West, from newspaper 
files of the Multnomah County Public Library - 7/9/7h 


West Ancestral home, Castle 

Creek, N. Ye 

Josiah West family home, 

Clatsop Plains, Oreg. 

Back row left to right: 

Carl Peterson, Marjorie 

Peterson (children of Mary 

West Peterson and her hus- 

band and grandma Lamira Harrison West 
Second row left to right: 

Paul West, SeZth Johnson 

(holding son Wallace (Bud), then 

wikfexRosexkxskxitchaxem daughter 

norkotingxdangkker Mrytie Johnson 

(called Ted), Grandpa Jisiah West, 

George Adams, holding Jaxk sumxuaxk @e daighter Cecile 
tohaxtiokiduekxy, and Violet West 


Adams. 
3 Sitting on step in front: 
o@, Rose West Johnson holding Myrtlefcalled Ted); 
& First row sitting on porch: 
- Paul West (single), then’Seth Johnson, 


holding Bud, then little’ girl ?; then 
Grandpa Josiah West; then John Adams, holding 

Cecile; thenViolet West Adams (wife of John 
and motier of Cecile. 


— 
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a 
Back row from left to right; 
Carl Peterson and his sister Mafjorie; their 
mother Mary West Peterson, and Peterson, 
her husband; then Grandma Lamira Harrison Wests 
(sitting) 
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o Visit Site Of Wrecked Ship Ge 
firm which still makes sailing) See, told for years that it)“but you couldn 
vessels, chipped away at itlwas Norway pine, was at first/such long aa Ni 
with an air of professional ap-|incredulous, but Skovgaard in- Oregon . 
praisal. sisted. It was a 


: “pi the 
“It certainly is good stuff,”| “Pine from other parts of|part of 
he agreed it’s Oregon pint e world was good,” he said,|got there. 
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Retired Danish Captain Returns T 


By PRISCILLA AVERILL Both were out of the same 
Soecial Writer, The Oresonian  jhome port of Liverpool, Eng- 
A recent visitor to the Ore-|!and, launched the same year, 
gon coast was no usual tou-/ 1890, and wrecked within 
rist, but he did the usual tou-|three weeks of each other on 
tist thing. He took his camera|the same remote beach half a 
ae to visa Peach where} world away. 
e wreck of a 19th-century 
sailimg ship remains fast in| Olen Forgotten 
the sands that have held her| To this day, their skeletons 
since she grounded there 63)both rest in the sands that 
years ago. stretch south along the Oregon 
The tourist was Capt. Kar!|Shore from the mouth of the 
E. Skovgaard, 80, retired sea} Columbia. But their places in 
captain from Svendborg, Den-| history were decided by a 
mark, who came halfway|quirk of wind and wave. 
around the world to visit the|Today the wreck of the 
wreck of the Galena. Galena lies forgotten under a 
Few of the tourists who/ ne in Surf Pines, each year 
swarm to the coast each sum-|@ little farther away from the 
mer to view the storied wreck|9Ce@0. The wreck of the Ire- 
of the Peter Iredale know that/“#!e, more or less uncovered 
nearby lies the “sister” ship|/OY each succeeding winter's 
which shared her fate. jstorms, is probably the most 
The Galena, like the Peter|Photographed shipwreck on i 


cook ’n serve dinnerware 


grand idea, generous savings 


Noritake’s cook 'n serve dinnerware is 
ideal for serving, keeping late meals 
warm, and party perfect from buffets to 
backyard barbecues. Now's the ideal 
time to get acquainted with this useful 


Iredale, was a four-masted/ the coast of the United States. A o 5 
British bark, storm-tossed) But Capt. Skovgaard had ; eRe : 7 North pe dinnerware, because it’s 20% off Hf 
onto this shore in the auturnn| more reason to remember the} THE GALENA, still almost intact, For have pictures similar to this which they ML, open stock and even greater savings on 
of 1906 while maneuvering for|Galena, He was on her, an| several years after she grounded visitors believe to be the Peter Iredale which | 5 piece settings in lovely patterns you'll 
the Columbia bar. Both were} 18-year-old seaman, when she| were able to go aboard. Some people may _ grounded in the same area. angela find suitable for any occasion. Re; 
among the largest and finest hit the sand here November F y ly 5.9505 . 
sailing ships of their day. 13, 1906. For 63 years he had|Corresponded with Mrs. et, toe yal Yy 9.99 ao pe setting now . 
=_— a 7 —— 2 Harold See of Clatsop Plains, | w 

daughter of Josiah West, the 3.99 

In New Vork local patriarch who took him ‘i 
in after the wreck, Now he x 
BARBIZON-PLAZA was fulfilling a lifelong ambi- i: 


China, sixth floor, downtown « eastport, 
salem, corvallis. ' 


. tion to visit with descendants} 
A “Prestige C Hotel lof this hospitable family who 


the favorite of travelwise men and women lived near the inhospitable 


106 Central Park South, New York, N.Y. ee 
offers DeLuxe Accommodati His visit stirred up a lot of] 
ions history. Josiah West’s grand-! 
: . * son Paul See, a geology in- Pp hard i 
including FREE GARAGE structor at Clatsop Communi- aa ees poems 
at low guaranteed rates... ty College in Astoria, relocat-| § 
FAMILY PLAN — Children Freel! ed for Skovgaard the dune in 


R 3 which the hull of the Galena 
100% Air-Conditioned + 24 Hr. operator attended elevators lies, about three miles north 
of Gearhart and a full 600 feet 
from the ocean, The beach 
has built up in that location, 


< PORTLAND said See, at the rate of about 
10 feet per year. Recalling) CAPT KARL E. SKOVGAARD (left) looks at photo of 
227-3349 that surveyors had experienc-| Galena in museum at Astoria with Paul See, grandson- | 
ed trouble with their transits! of the man who took in the Galena survivors. 


CALL for your reservations at guaranteed rates in: 


Write for color brochure POO or see your travel agent. at the spot, See lined up land-| F 
@ |marks in. the area with those|@ Sentimental journey. It wasjand spent the night. We saw} 
RESERVATIONS AT GUARANTEED RATES shown in 1915 photographs of|from this spot, now high andjeyes in the dark, and some 


Choice Singles: $16.50 to $23.50 & |the Galena’s hull. They were|{ty, that he and his shipmates|t 
Choice Doubles: $22.00 to $30.00 identical. cay eg ige ta 
i 


hought they were wolves. At! 
Jawn we saw they were 
4 P ¥ | looked back over p. We didn’t know how 
Tower Studio Suites: $32.00 to $38.00 | Incident Recalled lyears: to civilization we were, 
“Free Indoor Garage: Includes pick #| For Skovgaard — who still] “We had stood off for nine $© We took one and roasted it 


delivery. Available only for de lux # bears hearty evidence of aldays until th : sithen we set out across a ‘ 
\ y z E |bea ys ur re weather was|piell . 
Hoe ee from $28.00 E % |lifetime spent at sea, a hand-|good enough, but we had to/hill. 
special Sroietratcs PER UTS OF : ; |shake like a stevedore, alstay close enough to go over| Over the hill was the hor 
eal jhealthy tan setting off his)when the time came because|f Josiah West, who turned) 


ni 
_twhite hair — it was the end of/a sailing ship can’t go againstjout to be owner of the sheep 41 
a7 ~ \the wind. We got too close./— and almost everything else 
i 

| 

a! 

: 

i 

: 


Carrying only ballast (she around. When the astonished 
e was bound for Portland to/family learned the ship had 

ta ¢€oo in re | pick up a load of grain), we|Wrecked a full day and a half 
y were riding high and less able|earlier, they dispatched a run- 

to turn against wind or cur-|ner to the railroad station to 
rent. When we went over the/telegraph the news to the Brit- 


first wave, the captain saw helish vice consul in Astoria, Pr 

couldn’t get the ship out and|Cherry, who had only just fin- 

turned her bow into the beach|ished taking care of the survi- 

e@ so she wouldn’t broach.” vors of the Peter Iredale. 
Cherry came down on the 


Py Media a Pape next train and took most of 
straignt in, Salelthe crew back with him. 


capnity Nya memati ane Skovgaard, a j 
BP hey ee ; eeenry  tnat But a ibe After the hearings, which 


qf, = Galena on the beach in much 
m rss ks 7 c Skoves -, 
:) better shape than the Iredale. took about a week, Skovgaard 


Had she drifted broadside, 
waves would have lifted her 
and dropped her on the bot-/Some Stay In Astoria 


tom farther out, driving her “A few of the crew stayed : 
J i | 

: 

; 

z 

5 

: 


italian 
collection 


an unfinished cane 
chair with french cae 
rved legs will enhance 
any decor whether 
you stain, antique, or 
paint it. Of italian 
beechwood .. 60.00 


and several others returned to| # 
the West farm. 


heavy steel masts through her ; a. 4 e 
hull, pounding her toward|°". my ashore a, number of : 
1 F E / l|years,”’ he said, “but most of| #1 
shore with each tide until she us departed on Christmas Eve| §) 
reached high-tide level. ThiSlon a ship the company sent to 
is what happened to the Ire- pick us up.” ¥ 
dale, which came in with her For some time afterwards]! §| 
sails shredded and her Mast! ie ship they left behind, al 
tops hanging down, ; bigger and grander ship of| || 
The Galena came in On @lher class than the Iredale,|} 
high tide, her masts intact. \was also the bigger tourist at-! j 
- During the time the Galena|traction. | 
and the Iredale were more or “There was hardly a family 
less intact on the beach, both|on Clatsop Plains,” recalled 
were inviting targets for|yrs. se, “that didn’t at one 
photographers. As a result, /time another have a picnic| § 
rea y or summer un Some earlier pictures of the|on the deck of the Galena.” 7 
Iredale may actually show the| A decade passed before her 


HAVE A SPLASH-TACULAR SUMMER WITH OUR 12-FT. POOL jGalena. There are several/hull was completely swallow- 


ways to tell which ship is Pic-leq by the advancing dunes, 


included in this set of 


H 
a 
6 
: 
i 
e 
| ae Py every use is- 
; nested tables, In 


OUTFIT—INCLUDES POOL, FILTER, LADDER, FOOT BATH! tured. If the masts are alllput in the meantime a salvage oe pari 
' iti i jthere, it’s the Galena; if the|<, - took what thev could we 5 

All the necessities for a smashing splash of a loaptareubetice ner ile tha [company too ese ey could) 1) |Hovely addition 39.00 

summer packed into ONE handy carton. You get Iredale, If the stern is toward|Cosidents. / 
12'x36" pool, steel ladder, 1/10-HP filter and re oath ee Caen | “Probably half the ship is 

handy foot bath! It’s yours at Wards! REG, 114.95 it's the Iredale. Both lateg|@tound the community yet, 


said See, “if you knew where 


swung around, however, and » 
eg ane'to look. 


A classic floren- 


wound up pointing north. If) “ i ij 

the picture shows a sicep| A piece of the Galena’s deck tined design adorns 
dune on the shore side, it’s the|Planking now fences off a por- this 2-drawer 
Galena, jtion of See’s corral. commode Alken 


Both ships sent up distress ‘‘Before that,” he said, “it 
signals when they wrecked,|Was part of a barn. It’s good 
but then as now, the Iredale|stuff. We’ve been reusing it 


attracted plenty of attention; |for years.” ; 
the Galena none. The Ire-| Skovgaard, until recently 


dale’s signals soon alerted|Consultant to a s ipbuilding 
lifesaving crews from shore ‘ a 
stations who evacuated he B ll T 

|without incident. The Galena’s) 1 rims 
went unnoticed. 


Smalt Boat Found County Cost 

“We grounded at  day- - | 
break,” said Skovgaard, ‘but} OLYMPIA (AP) — Two sec- 
spent the whole day just get-|tions of the state’s massive] 3 
ting off the ship. We sent up!highway omnibus bill passed 


rockets but twas thick 08 inthe closing days of the Ye 
until forenoon for the tide to|gislature this week would re- 
go out, then we had to take|lieve Pacific County of part of 


two ashore at a time in thelits share of the costs of the 
ship’s lifeboat, bobbing around Astoria-Megler toll bridge. 
in the boiling surf, Each trip Under terms of the bill, the 
' ' { t k carried us down the beach, ? 
ens an oy Ss swim trunks and we had to drag the boat|state would take over the 


° . ° e I back to the wreck. There were |$40,000 a year now being paid 
| 30 of us, from the county's share of its 
-fab 
in this minute sty es a rics = “When we got on shore, we|collections of fuel taxes. The 
: js were soaked with salt water, |¢, had agreed to pay for 
! ‘ortment just fe 3 acwad ocak ee pay 
Take your pick! Boxers, 3% Great assor’ i 29 All we could gee was ocean, |Some of the costs of building 


tiful conversation 


room or 

room, it stands 4]” 
wide x 16” deep x 
34” high 129.00 


An ideal way to fill 
that problem area 
and give yourself 
rik by i oe This 

»p leaf florentine 
desk looks attrac« 
tive closed, holds 
all your papers, core 
respondence _in 
neat order, 28x 
15°36” 


9300 | 


i ! Plai iE imming in style and beach and th st se ; 
knits, racers! Plaids, sol swimming in sty Pach ane the Jiteh Sena l ree dent eas tnd Ronee 


4 F 1 rrifi F value! Choose trunks |We made our way over the ¢ 
ids, stripes! Terrific as edad dunes and came to a lake| The county still must pay 


sortment, but hurry for from Wards out-of -this (Neacoxie, now Sunset) where|off some $185,000 in bonds 
best selection! S-M-L-XL. world collection. 8-20. we found one small boat, and|pledged for design and study 
two of us rowed the rest|costs. 

across one by one. If we| The bill has not yet been 
hadn't found the boat, we'd|signed by Gov. Dan Evans, 


OPEN 9:30 to 9:00 MONDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY have discovered that in anoth-|but he is expected to have no 


er quarter mile we could easi-|objections to those sections. 


9:30 to 5:30 TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, SATURDAY ly have walked across. The bill would become law 


27th and N.W. VAUGHN sig PHONE 227-7631 |, est of ie nes oe corel rite siesenre nine 5 i 
- v r y ) 


UY 
Furniture, seventh floor, downtown. 
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about the way this area’s maintained itself. It’s held on to its character and the beach is still a beach.” 


B= in the midst of change, some things never 
change. 

James Beard’s legs and feet are swollen with phlebitis, 
aud Seaside and Gearhart are a lot bigger than they were 
even 20 years ago. But Beard, a Portland native and 
America’s foremost cook, loves the Oregon Coast as 
much as ever. 

“You know, there’s something about the way this area’s 
maintained itself,’’ the 80-year-old Beard said last week 
while he was in Gearhart taking a break after a book- 
signing tour. “It’s held on to its character and the beach is 
still a beach.” 


Leaning heavily on his cane, his feet loosely bound in 
prescription shoes, Beard can’t walk the beach—much 
less go crabbing and clamming—the way he used to. But, 
he says, there’s still something special about this area. 


HE HAS LONG and deep roots here. 


| Along with his mother, headstrong Portland hotel 


keeper Elizabeth Beard, he first began visiting Gearhart 
around 1910. Mrs. Beard had bought a vacation home in 
Gearhart in 1907, and Beard spent almost every summer 
of his youth here, growing up on the succulent Dungeness 
crab, salmon and razor clams he’s written longingly 
about in several of his 22 cookbooks. 

Most of his fondest memories predate the Sunset 
Highway. 

For instance, he remembers always taking first dibs on 
the observation platform on the passenger train that ran 


from Portland to Astoria and finally down into Gearhart 
and Seaside. 


“T used to get outside and get clinkers in my eye, but it 
was sort of fun,’’ he said. 


And then came a summerful of crabs, clams and 
all-around good fun. Along with the food, the long-gone 


i} 


Natatorium and Gearhart Hotel played important roles in 
Beard’s pre-World War I vacations. 


Always an aesthete, Beard developed an early aversion 
to what he calls Seaside’s honky-tonk character. Back 
then, Broadway was filled with early pinball machines and 
shooting galleries instead of the solid-state, high-tech 
ggmes that are now one of its centerpieces, 


But Beard did like one thing in Seaside—West Dairy 
ng its nickel milkshakes. 


‘THEY HAD A block of ice and they’d shave the ice 
and put it in with the milk and the flavoring,’ he recalled 
fondly. The dairy featured unusual flavors like Port and 
Claret that made all the kids feel just a little more grown- 
up, although ‘‘of course, they weren’t the real thing,” 
Beard said with a chuckle. 


Childhood slipped away from Beard the way it slips 
away from all of us. During his adult life, he’s traveled 
widely throughout the world as a food consultant and 
cookbook author. 


But unimposing little Gearhart remains one of his 
favorite spots anywhere. Although he didn’t get back to 
the Oregon Coast during about 10 years in the 1940s when 
he was in the Army and setting up seamen’s service clubs 
around the world, he later bought his own Gearhart pro- 
perty and began summering here again. 


For several years, he taught summer cooking classes at 
Seaside High School. People from all over the United 
States came to Seaside to vacation as well as to study 
under the master of American cuisine. 


He stopped offering the classes after the people who 
helped him organize and conduct them died or moved 
away. “You build up a pattern and then something breaks 
it and you never get back to it,” he said. 

Declining health forced Beard to alter his yearly vaca- 
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tion plans and sell his Gearhart property about two years 
ago. He hadn’t been back ¢o visit the area until his cur- 
rent tour promoting “‘Beard on Pasta” left him a few 
open days last week. 


HE GOBBLED UP the chance to borrow a friend’s 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea condominium. 


A longtime proponent of American regional culture, 
Beard said one quality that draws him back to the North 
Coast is its ‘apparently sturdy tradition of regional culture 
and food. “‘There’s so many people who are second- third- 
or fourth-generation people around here,” he said, ex- 
plaining why he thinks the North Coast has held on to its 
regional flavor better than most parts of the United 
States. 


Many of the dishes he treasured as a child are still 
here. Razor clams, for instance, are fewer but every bit 
as delightful as they were in 1920, he said. The same goes 
for crabs and Seaside peas, saimon and berries. 


Finally, even the land shows relatively few marks of 
the passing years, he said. 


“Strangely enough, no Eastern beach ever seems the 
same,” he said. Nantucket and Cape Cod once came close 
to satisfying the urge that brings Beard back to Gearhart, 
but not anymore. 


“Those days are gone. It’s been overrun by people.”’ 

So, even though he can no longer walk the beaches or 
play in the surf and sand, Beard still thinks about 
Gearhart when he’d like a little solitude away from the 
three phones and three secretaries in his New York City 
apartment. 


“T just love the water here,”’ he said. ‘‘I no longer have 
the urge to go in, which I used to do when I was younger, 
but I still like to look. 

“T think it’s given me a great deal of peace.” 
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By BILL KELLER 


of The Oregonian siaif 


“Tn Huntington Beach, Cal- 
if., there is a sign which 
says, “Welcome to the fastest 
growing community in the 
world. . Anything anyplace 
else has, we have more of 
and better.’ I guess that’s 
where we are at Ainsworth 
chool.”” 

The half-serious remark 
by a fifth grade teacher is 
not, of course, strictly true 
about Huntington Beach 
or about Ainsworth School. 
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Ainsworth School affluence both blessing, 


But Ainsworth does collect 
Substantial dividends, and 
some difficulties, from its 
Southwest Portland neigh- 
borhood, a neighborhood 
predominantly white, afflu- 
ent and well educated. 

One of the dividends was 
particularly evident on a re- 
cent visit to the school. It 
was the day before spring 
vacation, and the students 
were talking about their holi- 
day plans: Palm Springs, 
Sun Valley, Paris. 

“When you talk about pine- 


apples in the supermarket, 
they’ve been to Hawaii and 
seen them growing in the 
fields,” said second-grade 
teacher Katherine Frane. “I 
seem to be always a step 
ahead of the curriculum.” 

The children at Ainsworth, 
most of them, have books at 
home and parents who are 
well able to explain them. 
They have homes that are 
paid for, which means their 
education probably will not 
be interrupted by frequent 
moves. They can afford to 
pay for field trips, science 
magazines and leather for 
crafts classes. 

Moreover, Ainsworth has 
as strong a sense of parental 
involvement as any school in 
the city, not only with active 

‘A and advisory commit- 
tee organizations but with 
frequent contacts between 
teachers and individual par- 
ents. 

“We have many second 
and, even third-generation 
students,” said third-grade 
teacher Elsa Wells. ‘“‘On par- 
ents’ night you hear parents 
saying, ‘This room looks just 
the way it did when I had 
Mrs. So and So.’ As a result, 
parents are very suppor- 
tive.” 

Mothers regularly super- 
vise the playground and caf- 
eteria, and a long list of “‘re- 
source people” includes par- 
ents with high positions in 
state government, doctors 
and scientists, and parents 
with expertise in the arts, all 
willing to volunteer their 
knowledge in the classroom. 

The results are evident in 
the school’s achievement 
tests, among the highest in 
the city. Science teacher 
Leonard Anderson says 
when his students graduate 
most go into the second year 
of the science sequence at 
Lincoln High School. Some 
go directly into the third 


year. 

But children who are quick 
to learn are not necessarily 
easy to teach. Some teachers 
in the Portland district say 
they would not touch Ain- 
sworth with a 10-foot hickory 
switch. 

“T think many of them feel 
the strong involvement of 
the parents as a threatening 
thing,” said an Ainsworth 
teacher. “They look at it as 
meddling.”’ 

Others are undoubtedly 
turned off by the traditional 
format of education at Ain- 
sworth. 

“The majority of our par- 
ents want their children to 
have a firm knowledge of the 
basics,” said Nell Napier, 


PLAY BALL — Second grade teacher Marguerite 
Clausen plays ball with Ainsworth School students who 
ranked among the highest in the city on school achieve- 


ment tests. 


math teacher and acting 
principal in Paul Smith’s ab- 
sence. “Many of them al- 
ready have colleges picked 
out for. their children and 
they want to make sure the 
children can make it. Also, 
our facilities lend themselves 


better to a traditional ap- 
proach.” 

Around a solid core of 
“basics,” Ainsworth has 
built a variety of “‘extras,” 
including two years each of 
French and German (Span- 
ish was dropped for lack of 
interest), four sciences, a@ 
music program beginning at 
Grade 3 under a full-time 
professional, units in eco- 
nomics a consumer af- 
fairs in the early grades, 
typing and a kindergarten 
reading program. 

“A teacher who is not aca- 
demically oriented would not 
be happy here,” admitted 
Anderson, ‘‘The parents set 
high standards for teachers. 
But still, we offer as much 
variety as- other schools 


photo by 


without getting into the 
Mickey Mouse programs.” 

And teachers say 
when they ask for a change 
— a new way of grouping 
math classes or team teach- 
ing — Principal Smith backs 
them up. 

Despite the apparent neat- 
ness of its tradition, Ain- 
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sworth has something of a ( 


reputation among teachers 

elsewhere in the district for 

having ‘“‘unmanageable”’ stu- 

dents. The fact that Ain- | 
sworth has nat been immune 

from problems of discipline 

was brought home sharply to 
parents recently in a letter 
from Smith. 

In the March 1 letter, the 
principal reported that hash- 
ish had been confiscated 
from a sixth-grader and that 
locker searches had uncov- 
ered marijuana and pre- 
scription drugs taken from | 
home medicine chests. 

Instances of vandalism, in- 
cluding defecation on a 
teacher’s desk and damage | 
to musical instruments. were 
cited in the letter. A grocery | 
store across the street was) 
so plagued by shoplifting | 
that it now allows only four 
Ainsworth students in the 
store at any one time, under 
strict supervision. 

In a more recent let«r 
Smith reported on effort .° 


students, parents and sta’ 
curb the delinquency, nc ¥y 
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= Full Of Memories, Holladay School Feels Wrecker’s Ball 


By WATFORD REED 
Journal Staif Writer 


Like a fond grandmother, 
she seemied to sit there in 
the sunshine waiting for the 
children to come back. 

The pink blooming tree in 
the green carpet of parking 
strip seemed almost to beck- 
on somebody to climb into 
its blossom-clad boughs and 
birch trees behind the build- 
ing shelter birds which seem 
to hold an endless contest to 
see who can sing the pretti- 
est song. 

But there will be no more 
children for Holladay School 
or the trees. 

Instead, the wrecker’s ball 


AWAITING wreckers, 
Almost 50 years 


—  ORSEOMIAN Jovrnan We (Dy. 


Holladay School still seemed tidy, 
old, it is younger 
began ‘life’ as replacement for 


has begun battering down 
the sturdy brick walls and 
steel girders of the build- 
ing that has had a more 
varied life than most school- 
houses. 


INDOORS, the battleship 
linoleum on the halls is as 
«sturdy as ever, in spite of 
the treading of thousands of 
hurrying feet. A tidy lettered 
board still warns against 
parking on the blacktop 
where specially built buses 
used to bring crippled chil- 
dren for help. 

Bars for crippled  chil- 
dren’s therapy still stand in 
the wing that was used by 
workers with the handi- 
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than many 


present administration building, original Ho! 


capped boys and girls, and a 
tiny crutch lies broken in the 
hallway. 


BUT there are no clocks, 
and only ragged holes in the 
wall show where electrical 
panels and switches used to 
be. Smaller holes show 
where thermostats were, and 
in many rooms sturdy red 
bricks stand bare and bright 
where blackboards thave 
been taken down. 

“School crews took out 
everything that could be 
moved,” said Deputy Supt. 
Harold A. Kleiner, in charge 
of business for the school 
system. 

“In a way it was a boon, 


for many of those thermo- 
stats and clocks are so old 
that we can’t buy parts any 
more.” 


DOWN THE HALL stands 
a big empty room that was 
the auditorium, where the 
Junior Symphony Orchestra 


_and its preparatory orches- 


tra practiced Wednesday, 
Thursday and twice Satur- 
days from 1927 until last 
May. Only the stage and a 
small balcony show what the 
room used to be. 

The orchestras practice at 
Glencoe School now, and Ja- 
cob Avshalomov, its direc- 
tor, sings high praise of the 


not aco 


aday School 


which was gutted by fire in February, 1922, remodeled 
and rebuilt to house school system headquarters. 
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In another classroom Klei- 
ner wondered aloud how 
many teachers taught there 
and how many children 
learned ABCs. 

Around the corner next to 
the front door and into the 
principal’s office and Kleiner 
wondered aloud again how 
many naughty youngsters 
fidgeted there, dreading the 
tongue-lashing they expect- 
ed from the principal. 


IN THE FORMER gymna- 
sium half of a good maple 
flocr is gone, and Kleiner is 
glad. 

“Without heat, the gym be- 
came damp, and the boards 
warped so badly that the 
middle of the floor must 
have been 16 inches above 
where it belonged,’’ the ad- 
ministrator said. ‘‘When the 
wood gets damp, the boards 
swell, and something has to 
give.” 

In another room the cloak 
closets are still in working 
order, with sliding doors on 
which coats were hung. The 
doors then were given a 
shove and the coats were up 
and out of the way. 


Around another corner to a 
crackerbox-size room that 
once was a faculty lounge, 
and a visitor wondered how 
much criticism of superin- 
tendents and principals had 
soaked into those walls. It 
couldn’t be done now, for the 
doors are gone — hauled 
away to replace doors in oth- 
er buildings. 

“We made this room into 
a cafeteria,” Kleiner said 
with a nod toward another 
bare room. ‘‘The food was 
hauled in and kept warm 
here, and the caretakers had 
to take the folding chairs 
out of the auditorium and 


put up tables every noon, 
then take the tables out and 
put the folding chairs back.” 


HOLLADAY SCHOOL was 
built in 1922 and 1923 to re- 
place an earlier Holladay 
School gutted by fire in 
1922. The school system sal- 
vaged and rebuilt the old 
school building and made it 
the present administration 
building at 631 NE Clacka- 
mas St. School headquarters 
had been in the Courthouse. 

The land for the new build- 
ing cost $57,000 back in 1922 
and by 1970 the school sys- 
tem had put a total of $461,- 
000 into land and buflding. 

In 1938 Holladay became 
Jane Addams High school, 
the girls’ division of the 
Thomas Edison 6-year high 
school. It became a grade 
school again in 1947. 

The crippled children 
moved ato some of the 24 
classrooms in 1956, and the 
crippled children’s wing was 
built in September, 1958. 


CONSTRUCTION of the 
Lloyd Center slashed the 
number of children living in 
the neighborhood, and by the 
fall of 1970 only about 60 
lived in the Holladay dis- 
trict..Others were taken to 
“Follow Through” and other 
classes in the building. 

In November, 1970, the 
School Board sold the build- 
ing and grounds 4.77 acres, 
all told, to Lloyd Corp. for 
$1.5 million. 

Richard C. Horn, vice 
president .of the Lloyd Corp. 
who is in charge of the Lloyd 
Center, said the corporation 
does not know yet what will 
be built on the site, although 
it will become part of the 
shopping and business cen- 
ter. 
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Azaleas in our yard 
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May, 1 


#6 Carl Peterson, Dianne Weston, Jennifer 
Agnes, Chester and ‘¥iolet 


2/7/76 


Lamira Harrison West 

: with Mary 

~| Copy of old teed ale 
| porrowed from Carl 3 
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Art, Norma Koellish & Violet 
at Santa Maria, Calif. 4/13/76 


Fairman Children at 
Ft. Stevens, 9/3/76 #6 


Tyalitan Plains Presbyterian Church 
(Old Scotch Church) Rt. 3, Box 226 
Hillsboro 
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